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in our former attitude on the subject. In this connection it should be noted that, 
since the fur-seal business has been taken over by the Government and no private 
interests are now concerned in making a profit out of it, there is no urgent necessity 
for imposing by legislation stringent limitations upon land killing. Legislation on 
this subject, therefore, may well be postponed until after the enactment of legislation 
necessary to give effect to our obligations under this convention. 

It must also be remembered that this convention runs for a fixed period of only 15 
years and can be terminated at the end of that period by any of the parties, so that 
it is of the utmost importance that this Government should deal with this subject 
not only in a way which will satisfy the other parties interested that they are receiving 
their fair share of the increase of the herd resulting from the cessation of pelagic 
sealing but also in such a way as to enable this Government to demonstrate that the 
killing of the surplus male seals on land is not detrimental to the welfare of the herd. 
It is evident, however, that this question can not fairly be tested if land killing and 
pelagic sealing are both prohibited at the same time, and it would be most unfortunate 
if we should lose the opportunity, which is now presented for the first time by virtue 
of this convention, of demonstrating by the test of actual experience the soundness 
of the position maintained by us throughout the controversy, and upon the soundness 
of which depends the permanent solution of this question in the manner provided for 
in this convention. 

Wm. H. Taft. 

The White House, August 14, 1912. 



EX-PRESIDENT TAFT 

Whether or not diplomatic agents should be recommissioned by the 
new sovereign, or whether or not the accession of the sovereign be looked 
upon as an international event, the passing of a President of the United 
States and the advent of his successor are purely domestic matters 
and have no necessary effect upon foreign affairs or diplomatic agents 
of the United States. The nation is one and the same and its diplomatic 
agents, after as before, represent the nation, not the President by whom 
they have been appointed, subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

President Taft has been succeeded by President Wilson; the one has 
become a private citizen; the other chief magistrate, and the latter will 

in turn give way some years hence to President . As it has been 

epigrammatically, if not quite accurately, said: President Taft drove up 
Pennsylvania Avenue with Professor Wilson and in a couple of hours 
President Wilson drove down Pennsylvania Avenue with Professor Taft. 

The question has often been asked: What shall we do with our ex- 
Presidents? President Taft has answered this by accepting a professor- 
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ship of international and constitutional law in Yale, of which he is the 
most conspicuous graduate. Others have retired to private life and have 
lived in dignified retirement, and have busied themselves but rarely, if 
at all, with public affairs. Mr. John Quincy Adams entered the lower 
House of Congress and is best remembered for his services in this body. 
Mr. Johnson ended a stormy career in the Senate. Mr. Arthur made 
arrangements to practise law. Mr. Cleveland actually did practise law 
during the interval between his first and second presidency. Mr. 
Benjamin Harrison returned to the Bar and represented Venezuela 
before the Venezuelan Arbitration. Mr. Cleveland after his second 
presidency retired to Princeton and was associated with its university. 
Colonel Roosevelt entered journalism. The ex-President is a private 
citizen, distinguished among his fellows by his former greatness, but 
still a private citizen. 

Mr. Taft has returned neither to the Bar nor to the Bench, but has 
dignified the profession of teaching by accepting the Kent professorship 
at Yale. He is to be congratulated upon his choice, and the American 
people wish him years of usefulness amid new and yet familiar scenes, 
for he has always been, as now, a loyal and devoted son of Yale. 



THE JAPANESE REVIEW OP INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A recent article in the January and February numbers of the Japanese 
Review of International Law and Diplomacy makes a peculiar appeal to 
the sympathy of American readers. Before discussing it, however, it 
will be of interest to prefix a few words about the Review itself. Founded 
in 1902 as the organ of Japanese professors, it has entered upon the 
eleventh year of its existence. With the October, 1912, number, which 
begins the eleventh volume, it would seem to have entered upon a new 
and larger career. Previous to this issue it was called the Review of 
International Law. With the October number it has enlarged its con- 
tents so as to include the subject of Diplomacy, and the table of con- 
tents, printed in English, enables the reader to note by comparison with 
previous years that its scope, as well as its contents, is materially en- 
larged. It appears monthly with the exception of two months during 
the summer, so that the volume of the year contains ten numbers. 

An examination of the table of contents of the last two numbers 
which have been received (January and February) shows the interesting 



